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THE VALUE OF THE THRIFT CAMPAIGN 1 

FREDERIC A. DELANO 

Federal Reserve Board 

WE are at war, and every energy is being directed 
towards winning the war. People everywhere are eager 
to help; everyone is asking what he can do. Indeed, 
the only complaint I hear is that the government does not de- 
mand something explicit. We complain that Uncle Sam is not 
ready to put his hand gently but firmly on every man's shoulder 
and tell him just what to do. People everywhere wish that the 
theory of the draft were carried out, not only among the young 
men, but with all the population, young and old, men and women. 
They think that it would be desirable, if we were all registered in 
the nation's big book, to show just what we could do for our 
country, and then were called out in rotation as needed. That 
would relieve a good many of us; that would settle for many of us 
difficult questions, which without a universal draft irrespective of 
age and sex, we cannot settle except by appeal to that monitor of 
our lives, our conscience. 

We have come to see, as this war has progressed, that the most 
momentous decisions are not won solely on the battle field. We 
are coming to see that the aims worth fighting for, and worth 
shedding blood for, involve real sacrifices. Not only must we save 
food and give money, we must give ourselves. Indeed, many of 
you realize that we may be required to give what is yet more 
clear than our own lives; we must give the lives of those we love. 

But I am here this evening to speak, not of the war, not of its 
noble aims, not of our duty, but of a small part of the work which 
war entails, the work of raising money to meet the necessities of 
war. The act of Congress passed September 24, known as the 
War Credits Act, provided among other things that the secre- 
tary of the treasury might issue two billion war savings cer- 
tificates in small denominations and might employ the device of 
stamps to evidence payments for them. 

The secretary of the treasury undertook the task by naming a 
committee of five to take charge of the work, and designated Mr. 

1 Address at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science, December 14, 1917. 
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Frank A. Vanderlip of New York as its chairman. Since early in 
October that committee has been busily at work on the details of 
the plan and on the organization of the campaign for selling these 
war savings certificates. 

I need not go into the details of the plan because you are all 
familiar with it. The object of the scheme is to sell what is virtually 
an interest-bearing government bond of small denomination ; but 
instead of attaching a coupon for the semi-annual interest payment, 
the interest is added to the principal. Thus a bond in the form of 
a large stamp affixed to this certificate becomes a five-dollar bond, 
selling at $4.12 and worth with accrued interest $5 in five years. 
But the same certificate with additional stamps up to twenty may 
become a bond for any multiple of $5 up to $100. Furthermore, 
provision is made for school children to accumulate the price of 
this $5 bond by 25-cent thrift stamps affixed to a card. 

Our committee does not claim that the idea originated with us, 
though the plan is novel in many of its details. It is based on the 
very successful English war savings certificate plan with some 
American features, suggested by Mr. Vanderlip, which we think 
are improvements on the original idea. 

The essential difference of the American as compared with the 
English plan lies in the fact that the entire American issue for 
the year 191 8 is planned to mature simultaneously January 1, 
1923, not at varying dates, as in the English plan. In order to 
bring about this result we are compelled to advance the selling 
prices of our certificate stamp one cent per month. 

We believe we have an advantage in a simultaneous maturity 
in that we shall be able to give the holder several options at ma- 
turity. We can give him cash, or if he prefers, a coupon bond, or 
possibly a permanent annuity. It is conceivable that on Janu- 
ary 1, 1923, Uncle Sam will say to every holder of $1,000 matured 
value of certificates: "I will inscribe your name in my golden 
book, and thereafter as long as you live, and as long as time, I will 
pay to your heirs and to the heirs of your heirs $20 every six 
months — in effect a permanent annuity. Thus without any 
bother to you to provide an adequate safe or strong box — without 
danger or fear of loss, your name is inscribed in the great golden 
book of the State, and there it will remain until you elect other- 
wise, as a permanent creditor of the nation." 

But, it might be argued, could not two billions be raised, with 
less effort and more quickly, in larger denominations? This is 
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indeed a practical and a pertinent question; and if the raising of 
money were the only consideration, I should have to concede the 
point. There are, however, several reasons why the campaign 
for small subscriptions is being inaugurated. First of all, out of a 
population of more than one hundred millions, we have been able, 
through two very intensive campaigns, to obtain subscriptions of 
less than ten per cent of the people; and, indeed, this in itself 
was a fine showing, and it is not likely that more than fifteen per 
cent, or fifteen million people, can be induced to subscribe to the 
larger denomination bonds, even on the attractive partial pay- 
ment plans which are being offered. It is therefore apparent 
that there are still some ninety millions of people who must be 
reached in some other way. The average subscription in the 
last Liberty Loan was approximately $450; the average sub- 
scription hoped for in this War Savings Certificate campaign is 
$25; but after all, it is not only the question of reaching new sub- 
scribers that we are interested in — it is also the idea of teaching 
the lesson of thrift in every home. 

As every economist knows, the war must be paid for partly out 
of the accumulated savings of the past, but (because those are so 
largely invested in bricks and mortar) chiefly out of the savings 
of the future. This, translated into still other terms, means that 
the war can be paid for only by self denial. None of the schemes 
which have ever been devised for bond issues, issues of govern- 
ment credits, or fiat money, have ever avoided the fundamental 
and final necessity of paying the cost of war out of the savings of 
the people. Taxation and the issuance of government bonds are 
merely ways of commandeering and coaxing hoarded savings and 
inducing people to make additional savings. 

That there are many difficulties in carrying on the campaign 
and that its successful consummation requires the help of the 
best minds in every walk of life, cannot be doubted; for as a na- 
tion we are not a nation of savers, but a nation of spendthrifts. 
Saving has not been popular. People who saved have been 
thought mean, and the very wide distinction between meanness 
or stinginess on the one hand and thrift on the other has not been 
recognized. Indeed one of the beneficent results of this war 
should be to give us all a better understanding of what thrift is 
and what it means. It ought also to make us better acquainted 
with the French nation and the French people, whom we have 
little appreciated or understood. The French people have long 
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been noted for their thrift, and yet no one ever thinks of a French- 
man as being mean or stingy; and I suspect that the thrift of the 
French is something which was learned in the bitter lesson of the 
Napoleonic Wars. If, from the experiences of this war, our peo- 
ple, great and small, can learn the beneficent results of thrift, 
it shall not have been in vain. And, as it often happens in manu- 
facturing that the by-product becomes more important than the 
primary product, so it may come to pass that in this campaign for 
raising funds to carry on the war, we shall find that the by-product 
of thrift, inculcated in our people, may remain with us as a much 
more important and beneficent result than the main object for 
which we strive. 
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